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have been contrived by any imagination schooled
in an age when revenge was held to be a virtue.
Now, a priori reason would naturally ask: How
came it that men of no culture, emerging from
the dark realm of ignorance, could conceive such
a character; or how was it possible for them to
write their narratives in such a way as to force all
intelligent readers to the conviction that they
have before them the most wonderful history?
Except upon the supposition that they relate
nothing but genuine fact, their narratives are ab-
solutely unaccountable; for no man, or set of men,
especially such men, could ever be able to fabricate
any thing like them. This is so clearly self-evi-
dent that it will not bear an attempt at proof.
It is human to err; no one, therefore, could hope
for credit should he run counter to human nature
in description of character. Should any one at-
tempt it, with no better model for general guid-
ance than the best of men could furnish, he would
be sure to fail. How much, then, is the difficulty
increased, when four attempt the same thing, each
independent of the others, and at periods variously
distant from the time when the subject of their
common biography was removed from the earth;
and how much more difficult when that character
must be the incarnation of Godhead, and the
writers Galilean fishermen? Yet here we have
it by just such authors ! They tell a plain, unvar-
nished story, with all the incidents above referred
to, involving the greatest apparent necessity for
explanation without betraying any anxiety about
the truth of their story, and without attempting